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f/DITORIAL. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL—OUR slong 
NUMBER. a 
wa 


When the establishment of an Educational or 
School Journal for Tennessee was announced in 
the committee’s programme, as one of the topics 
for discussion at the recent meeting of the Ten- 
nessee State Teachers’ Association, in this city, 
many regarded the proposition as chimerical and 
but few, even of the more hopeful, felt any great 
degree of confidence in the consuramation of the 
purpose. The Association had the will, however, 
and the way has been found. Though not at 
quite so early a day as had been hoped, we are 
enabled now to announce that the desires of the 
Association have been carried out promptly by the 
Executive Officers and Committeemen, and ar- 
rangements have been concluded with the pub- 
lishers for the permanent publication of the ScHooL 
JOURNAL, upon terms that can not fail to be 
satisfactory to the Association from which it 
sprung and to which it belongs. 

The Editorial Management secured for the 
ScHooL JouRNAL is plainly enough indicated on 
thetitle page. The four gentlemen selected and 
announced as Editors are sufficiently well-known 
to justify the assurance that the JouRNAL will not 
be permitted to languish for lack of ability 
and attention. 

In presenting the initial number of the ScHoor 
JOURNAL, however, the Managing Editor will 
take occasion to say that it is offered rather as a 
specimen of its physical appearance, style and ca- 
pacity, than as a sample, in the character and 
general arrangement of its contents, of the num- 
bers that are to follow. It is enough to say, 














without detail, that the material for this number 
has been prepared for the printer under many 
disadvantages, as can be well understood by those 
who have had any experience in setting such ma- 
chinery in motion. Now that we have made the 
start, however, as our Editors shall become fa- 
miliarized with their new relations to the printers, 
to the public, and to themselves, and as we shall 
be able to reduce the matter of the JouRNAL to 
systematic arrangement, we shall hope to present 
a monthly periodical in which the friends of Edu- 
cation in Tennessee may justly feel a lively in- 
terest, and of which they may have no cause to 
be ashamed. 

The general aims of the ScHoot JouRNAL are 
editorially treated elsewhere. We shall endeavor 
to make it practical in its character, rather than 
theoretically discursive ; though the free discus- 
sion of topics, relevant to general literature, will 
be not only tolerated, but encouraged. But it 
shall be our special purpose to so point the moral 
of our lessons as to stimulate our people to give 
shape to their good purposes in healthful action. 
We shall strive to so invigorate the favorable ed- 
ucational feeling already prevailing in our State, 
as that it may be quickened from a too passive 
sympathy, into an active, aggressive sentiment. 
To this end we invite County Superintendents, 
Professors, Teachers—in a word, all educated 
friends of education—to make reasonable use of 
our pages, in the agitation and discussion of such 
questions as may be calculated to lead to the de- 
sired results. 

It will be observed that the Scoot JouRNAL 
is made the official organ of the Public School 
System of Tennessee, and a special Department 
is assigned for that purpose. The State Superin- 
tendent is also the Managing Editor of the Jour- 
NAL. While the Editors proper will furnish the 
regular editorial supply, it will be our duty to ex- 
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amine, digest, and arrange for the printer, the 
matter for each number, conducting exclusively 
the official department, and only assuming re- 
sponsibility for the general editorial supply as 
occasion may require. 

Invoking now the good wishes and generous 
support of the thousands to whom we feel we have 
a right to look for aid, we bid the printer give the 
ScHooL JouRNAL to the public. 





OUR OBJECTS AND THE MEANS OF 
ACCOMPLISHING THEM. 





THE TENNESSEE ScHooL JOURNAL is intended 
to be an organ of communication among the 
teachers of the State, so as to aid them in their 
work, and to secure the harmony and efficiency 
which spring from mutual counsel. It has been 
established by the Tennessee State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. It belongs to the teachers of the State. 
Its existence is the result of their action. It is 
consecrated to the promotion of their interests. 

Heretofore there has been little or no concert 
of action among the educators of our State. 
They have been laboring alone, each in his sphere, 
without the sympathy and encouragement which 
come from mutual co-operation. They have cul- 
tivated little of the esprit de corps which is nec- 
essary to the highest success in every profession. 
While men of other callings, as those of Law, 
Medicine, and the Mechanie Arts, have formed 
among themselves professional associations, and 
have established professional journals for pur- 
poses of mutual intercommunication and mutual 
assistance, the teachers of our State have, here- 
tofore, had no such means of professional co-opera- 
tion, and in consequence thereof, have failed 
to elevate the profession to that position which it 
is justly entitled to occupy. 

Yet the teachers of Tennessee are a noble body 
of men and women. They are the best and the 
most useful part of our society. They exert a 
mighty influence in moulding the destiny of our 
State. They are true conservators of our highest 
social, moral, intellectual and political welfare. 
They are of various grades in their capacity, and 
of various stations in their work. Some are the 
presidents and professors of our colleges and uni- 
versities ; some are the principals and assistants 
of our high schools and academies, and some are 





the teachers of our primary and intermediate 
schools: but, from the highest to the lowest, they 
are an important and necessary part of our com- 
munity, and they are worthy of all honor for 
their work’s sake. Some take the little boys and 
girls of the State and teach them to read their A 
BC; others lead them through the mysteries of 
grammar and geography ; others induct them into 
the secrets of the rule of three; and still others 
instruct them in the art of saying “hic, hac, hoc.” 
But all are engaged in the same work—the work 
of educating the young mind; all are guided in 
the work by the same general principles ; and all 
are deserving of the esteem of their fellow-men. 
All honor to the faithful teachers of our State! 
They build for themselves a monument more du- 
rable than brass. 

Now, the object we aim at in our journal is to 
call forth and concentrate the full power of the 
profession, so that its influence may be felt and 
appreciated all over the State. To this end, we 
invoke the aid and the active co-operation of all 
the teachers of Tennessee. Let us rally around 
our TENNESSEE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Let us give it 
our hearty support. Let us make it, in all respects, 
all that we desire it to be, and let us extend its 
influence to all classes of our people, by soliciting 
their subscriptions. We desire the influence of 
the JouRNAL to be felt in every department of 
our educational system. Let it reach the public 
schools and the private schools; let it find its 
way to the high schools and the academies ; let it 
go up to the colleges and the universities; let it 
harmonize and invigorate and systematize all our 
educational interests. Let it go even into the 
families of our people, that it may aid, by its in- 
fluence, the parents, in conveying to their children 
the first lessons, and the most important, in their 
education. 

That these results may be accomplished, we 
earnestly request every teacher in the State, and 
every friend of education, to aid us in our work 
by subscribing for the JouRNAL, and by soliciting 
others to subscribe. 

We also ask for contributions to our columns 
from teachers and friends of education, that our 
journal may be enabled thus to fulfill its mission, 
and become, to the profession, the medium of cor- 
respondence, one with another, and, to the world, 
the exponent of the opinions and principles of the 
teachers of Tennessee on the great subject of 
education. 
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THE PLAUSIBLE AND POPULAR vs. 
THE REAL AND USEFUL. 





Our characteristic fault as a people is reck- 
lessness, or, to put it more mildly, precipitancy. 
Some of its many specific developments are 
easily recognizable in the precocious railroad 
schemes, the hazardous stock gambling, and the 
baseless financial operations which have produced 
the present panic. During the preceding decade 
it was most prominently manifested in the vio- 
lent political strife and intensified partisan hat- 
red, which resulted in an uncompromising and 
senseless clash of opinions between fanaticism on 
the one hand and sectionalism on the other, final- 
ly culminating in civil war and wide-spread ruin. 
In times before it had gathered volume, as a na- 
tional torrent, for such devastating results, we 
observed the more harmless and often ludicrous 
evidences of its presence in the friendly but 
fervid zeal of old whigs and democrats and the 
heated contests between the typical chanticleer 
and zip coon; in the wild spirit of adventure 
which converted the western wilds into thriving 
settlements ; in the farcical assumption of squat- 
ters and land-speculators in locating cities and 
railroads which were never to be:built; in the 
impertinent assumption of superiority, which 
made us the objects of universal derision. But 
in vain have the satirists and wits of the old 
world ridiculed us; the same elements of charac- 
ter which distinguished our progenitors—first 
leading them across an unknown ocean as ex- 
plorers, and afterwards inspiring them as colon- 
ists with the independent spirit of ’76, is inher- 
ent with their decendants, and has hitherto 
impressed itself upon everything they have ac- 
complished or attempted. So far from our edu- 
cational enterprises having been exempt from its 
influence, they have in some communities been 
hopelessly crippled in their inception, or entirely 
overshadowed and neglected in the leading pur- 
suit of other ends; while on the other hand, 
under its stimulating impulse they have often 
grown up like the fanciful creations of Aladin’s 
lamp. Without any previous preparation of 
material, at once spring into full development 
institutions of learning, such as no other land 


county its college, and each state its two or three 
universities. Learned professors jostle you at 
every corner, graduates innumerable are “ turned 
out,” and degrees are conferred ad nauseam. 
Teachers of pour attainments, but of boundless 
egotism, flatter fond parents into the belief that 
their children are prodigies, by virtue of their 
having passed sundry trying examinations, for 
which they had been studiously crammed, and a 
false estimate is placed upon education. The 
shadow and not the substance is sought. Super- 
ficial attainments are all that is desired, and 
genuine scholarship is at a discount. Too many 
imagine that there is “a royal road to learning,” 
and that they have found it in the select seminary 
over which Prof. Blarney is installed, or at the 
flourishing college of Prof. Bumfuzzle, M. A., 
LL. D. 

It is not surprising that so few of those con- 
trolling schools established by private enterprise 
can resist the general demand for superficial in- 
struction. 
tence is dependent upon the popular whim. They 
must float with the current or be submerged by it. 
Occasionally an institution, having been long 
established or rendered independent by munifi- 
cent endowments, is able to withstand the storm, 


Their success, and often their exis- 


and, adopting a curriculum that will secure real 
attainments in its alumni, to set up a true stand- 
ard of scholarship. But such examples are com- 
paratively rare; the great majority accommodate 
their course and their teaching to the wishes of 
parents, who would have their sons and daughters 
to finish their educations in the fewest number of 
years possible, in order that the latter may 
“marry off” and the former may “ go into busi- 
ness.” It is easy to see how such schools would 
increase such a public sentiment, and the latter 
mutually reproduce the former, upon the well- 
known principle in political economy that sup- 
plies seek the demand; but there comes a time 
when the humbug becomes too transparent, and 
there is a reaction. 

No doubt this was one of the causes which gave 
origin to public schools, in which the temptation 
to pander to the folly of parents for the sake of 
patronage, would be removed, and where an in- 
telligent discretion would be exercised, under au- 
thority of jaw, in the selection of competent 





can boast. Every village has its academy, every 
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instructors. There are certain conditions neces- 
sary, however, to the attainment of these ends, 
even in a system of public schools. It is not 
sufficient that the people, through their represent- 
atives in the Legislature, shall enact a public 
school law, however perfect it may be in its gen- 
eral provisions and in its details. As an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to its successful operation, 
they must take an intelligept interest in putting it 
into effect. They must see that proper officers are 
chosen to administer it, and especially that the 
immediate supervision of teachers and schools is 
placed in competent hands. Upon this, more than 
upon any one thing else, depends the practical 
usefulness of the system. Without it, impostors 
will take charge of the schools, false standards of 
excellence will be established, the entire objects 
intended to be accomplished will be perverted, 
and the system will become a stupendous machine 
for humbugging. 

Tt behooves the people to ever keep in mind 
that the public schools are theirs; theirs to sup- 
port, theirs to control, theirs to guard against 
corruption, theirs for the education and elevation 
of their children. Every man and woman in the 
community is directly interested in the mainten- 
ance of the good name and efficiency of the 
schools, and although every one may not be qual- 
ified to teach, the most humble and the most ig- 
norant can take an interest in securing the ser- 
vices of competent and honest persons to super-. 
vise the schools, and to see that none but accom- 
plished teachers are employed. It is this feature 
in efficient public school management which is 
most distasteful to the great majority of those 
teachers found arrayed against it. What could 
be more natural than that an ignoramus, whose 
sole stock in trade has been his effrontery, should 
object to being exposed? or that an educated man 
who has been hitherto making money by practic- 
ing upon the credulity of his patrons, should fail 
to acknowledge that there is “a better way”? 


No well-informed, capable, professional teacher 
will for a moment stultify himself by asserting 
that true education, whether attained by private 
or public means, is undesirable ; nor can he deny 
that thousands, who could not do so otherwise, 
obtain an elementary education in public schools ; 
neither will he assume that this cultivation of a 





taste for learning in the masses will in any way 
interfere with private schools of a higher order. 
In fact, he knows that nothing could contribute 
in a greater degree to their success. Hence, right- 
ly viewed, there can be no conflict between pri- 
vate and public schools, but all are co-workers 
for the enlightenment and elevation of our com- 
mon humanity. 





We invite contributions to the Schoo. Jour- 
NAL, subject always to our right of censorship. 
We shall endeavor to be just in our judgments, 
rejecting no offering but for good cause. Corres- 
pondents should understand this, and we beg them, 
in advance, to take no offense, if disappointed in 
their efforts to reach the public. Let communi- 
cations be brief and pointed, and especially let 
the writing be on but one page of the sheet. 
Many an excellent production has perished, un- 
printed and unread, because of the neglect of 
this cardinal editorial and printing-office rule. 





To our Educational co-laborers in the editorial 
field we send greeting. We desire the pleasures 
and the benefits of their acquaintance. It shall 
ever be our purpose to cultivate the amenities, 
practice the courtesies, and maintain the dignity 
of enlightened journalism, which finds no better 
illustration than in the educational periodicals of 
the day. We therefore respectfully solicit an ex- 
change with such educational journals as shall 
receive this number of the ScHoot JOURNAL. 





The newspaper press of Tennessee, as a body, 
has contributed much to the educational progress 
now being made in this State. Indeed, without 
it, the friends of education might still have lacked 
the courage and the organization needed to secure 
even present results. To the conductors of the 
State press we make our most respectful saluta- 
tation, with the assurance that we come not to rob 
them of their honors, but to share their responsi- 
bilities, and to aid in still further preparing our 
population for the appréciation of an enlightened 
press. We bespeak their favorable consideration. 


A newspaper, published in a Western State, 
speaks of telegraph operators as “jerking the 
forked lightning.” 


A blacksmith is always striking for wages. 
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No little uneasiness has been very reasonably 
created among the friends of popular education 
in Tennessee, by the proposition to include pub- 
lie schools within the operation of the Civil 
Rights bill, now pending before Congress, so as 
to require the co-education of the white and col- 
ored children. We had prepared an article on 
this subject, demonstrating the inevitably ruinous 
consequences of such a measure, but having since 
received the gratifying intelligence from Wash- 
ington, through both public and private sources, 
that the Judiciary Committee has stricken the 
school feature from the bill, we withhold any fur- 
ther remarks on the subject, for the present. The 
Public School Law of Tennessee is impartial in 
its provisions, giving no preference, as to their 
common rights, to one race over the other. Pro- 
vision is made for separate schools for white and 
colored children, and the law has been enforced 
by the school officers with strict regard for the 
rights of both races. Indeed, after having care- 
fully studied the feelings of the colored people 
desirous of educating their children, we are satis- 
fied that they, in Tennessee, as well as the whites, 
prefer the present arrangement; for every intelli- 
gent man or woman, whether white or colored, 
who has given a moment’s thought to the subject, 
must know that a Congressional Act, with an en- 
forcement clause compelling mixed schools, would 
at “one fell swoop” destroy our public system 
utterly and undo the labors of years. We are 
glad that wiser counsels are in the ascendant and 
trust we may have no further occasion to protest 
against a measure fraught with so much of mis- 
chief to both races. 


It is perhaps unfortunate that all teachers in 
Public Schools do not possess, and constantly ex- 
hibit, such dignity, firmness, and force of charac- 
ter, as will enable them to rule without the rod. 
Prudence on the part of Directors in the selection 
of wise as well as learned teachers, will become 
the means of accomplishing great good in the fu- 
ture management of our educational interests. 

The people of Tennessee have consented to be 
taxed that the children of all classes and condi- 
tions may be educated. And while it is perhaps 
true, that there are a few ill-bred pupils who re- 
quire flogging to keep them in order, there are 
certainly very few, and it usually exerts a demor- 








alizing influence upon any child, but especially a 
sensitive one, to be called out and _ publicly 
whipped. 

The vocation of the Teacher is a noble, a high 
and holy one; he is developing and moulding 
character for time and eternity. 
demands that the Christian Minister should not 
only live to Heaven, but lead the way, so also, 
it demands that we, the Public School Teachers, 
shall be disposed 

“To exhibit in full bloom 


The graces and the beauties, 
Which form the ckaracter he seeks 


And as society 


” 


to develop in his pupils. 

Dispassionate firmness and unceasing kindness, 
ruling elements, are far more potent than harsh- 
er means. It is only transient rule which any 
one secures by the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment. Persons of gentle habits and cultivated 
minds should earnestly endeavor to restrain the 
gentler minds of children by kindness. 

Six years ago, the New Jersey Legislature 
enacted a law prohibiting corporal punishment in 
Public Schools, and the Superintendent, Hon. E. 
A. Apgur, subsequently reported “asa rule, that 
schools in which the rod is not used are better 
governed than those where its use is continued.” 

Men live to little purpose, who do not early 
learn that love, more than fear, rules the world in 
which we live. 





There are in Tennessee 93 County Superinten- 
dents, 6000 School Directors, and about as many 
Teachers, public and private. Each one of these 
should feel a special interest in the circulation of 
the ScHoot JourNAL. Besides, the friends of 
Education, holding no official relation to the sub- 
ject, are to be computed by the ten thousand. 
Certainly with such assured sources of patronage, 
the JouRNAL can not fail for lack of support. 





It will be observed that this number of the 
Scooot JourNAL is dated January, although 
appearing in February. It is our purpose to com- 
plete the first volume within the year 1874, clos- 
ing with the December number. With this view, 
the first two or three numbers will be advanced 
as much as possible, so as to enable us to catch up 
with the calendar. We hope, in this way, to de- 
liver the May number to subscribers by the 1st 
of May, and the subsequent numbers as due. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1873. 





We copy from the New York Tribune, the 
following sketch of Astronomical Discoveries 
during the year 1873. It will be interesting to 
our readers as a brief review of the work which 
has been done in one of the important depart- 
ments of science during the past year: 


New Asteroids.—Several minor planets have 
been discovered since the commencement of the 
current year, all in our own country. Four of 
these were detected by Professor Watson of Ann 
Arbor: three by Dr. Peters of Clinton, New 
York. The race between these distinguished 
observers has been recently quite interesting. 
The astronomer of Clinton is still slightly ahead, 
though closely pressed by his industrious rival. 
The discoveries of the present year make the 
whole number of known asteroids 134. 

Comets.—Beside the return of three periodic 
comets previously observed, four others have 
passed their perihelia during the year 1873. On 
the 3d of April, M. Stephan of Marseilles detec- 
ted the second comet of 1867. This body, on 
its first observed approach to the sun, was dis- 
covered by M. Tempel. Its period, which is a 
little over six years, varies considerably on ac- 
count of Jupiter’s disturbing influence. Its 
orbit approaches more nearly the circular form 
than that of any other known comet. Two other 
comets of short period—those of Brorsen and 
Faye—were rediscovered by the same fortunate 
observer; the former on the Ist, and the latter 
on the 3d of September. 

On the third of July, M. Tempel of Milan 
discovered a telescopic comet, which proved to 
be a member of the Jovian group. Its period is 
five years and two months; its motion is direct, 
and its orbit has about the same eccentricity as 
that of Faye’s comet. 

The other comets of the year presented no 


phenomena of special interest. It is remarkable | Pe 


that while the seven asteroids were all discovered 
in America the seven comets were all detected in 
Europe. 

Memoirs.—A number of valuable astronomi- 
cal memoirs have been read during the year 
before the various scientific societies in Euro 
and America. At the April meeting of the 
National Academy, Professor Alexander of 
Princeton read a paper of great interest on the 
Harmonies of the Solar System. Several papers 
on the mutual relations of the planetary orbits 
have been communicated to the American Philo- 
sophical Society by Professor Chase of Philadel- 
phia. At the Paris Academy of Sciences, Le- 





verrier has presented two or three elaborate 


memoirs on the theory of the four outer planets. 
Professor Newcomb has completed his investiga- 
tion of the orbit of Uranus, and his work has 
been issued by the Smithsonian Institution. Mr. 
Abbott a few months since read a paper before 
the Royal Society of Tasmania, giving the results 
of his recent observations on the great nebula in 
Argo. These observations are of great interest 
as indicating a process of rapid transformation 
where it was supposed the changes must be of a 
secular character. “The dark spaces -in the 
nebula,” Mr. Abbott remarks, “are extending 
and becoming more undefined, gradually filling 
up with small stars.” During the year preceding 
the date of Mr. Abbott’s memoir, the number of 
visible stars in the dark portions of the nebula 
had increased fully 50 per cent. 

Important papers have also been published by 
R. A. Proctor, the distinguished Secretary of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Professor Watson 
of Ann Arbor, and many others. 

In December of the present year, the long- 
awaited observation of the transit of Venus is to 
be made, and a great part of the work of prepa- 
tion for this important measurement has been 
accomplished during the past year. In short, 
although we have no astronomical discovery of 
extraordinary brilliancy to chronicle, the science 
has certainly made substantial progress. 





WE regret that a few of the newspapers of the 
State are objecting to County Superintendents of 
Public Schools and—may we be pardoned— 
greatly magnifying the aggregate expense inci- 
dent to this class of officers. 

Will not some of the objectors suggest a sub- 
stitute for County Superintendents? show us a 
better way to organize, protect and stimulate the 
schools ? 

Is it not important that each school shall be 
visited as often as practicable by a competent 
rson, who shall examine as to the methods of 
teaching? Is not such supervision worth some- 
thing, aye, vastly more than the salaries now 
given? 

Is it not of the first importance that every 
county shall have a competent examiner? How 
else shall districts be protected against incompe- 
tent teachers ? 

Shall we dispense with Teachers’ Institutes, 
and County Conventions? or are they likely to 
be called, organized, and constructed more effi- 
ciently under the lead of some one other than 
the County Superintendent ? 

Come, Messieurs objectors, show us a better 
and cheaper way of doing the work, so indis- 


pensable, and we shall be obliged. 
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PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The impression is quite common that a system 
of public schools is inimical to schools established 
by private enterprise, that the former is opposed 
to the latter in its practical working, and that 
such opposition results in wrong. 

The idea is also entertained by many that pub- 
lic schools present no advantages which private 
schools do not afford, and, conseqently, that the 
tax by which public schools are maintained is un- 
necessary, and therefore a burden. 

Private schools are a limited and an uncertain 
element in the social organism, their sphere is 
circumscribed, and consequently their benefits 
are limited. Public schools are a fixed and defi- 
nite part of the body politic, and, like any public 
institution, their functions are exercised for the 
benefit of all classes and conditions. If there is 
any necessity for the one there is still more neces- 
sity for the other. They both have the same ob- 
ject. Both springing from the same necessity, 
and both having the same purpose, they can not 
be inimical in their natures. 

A system of public schools has for its object 
the fundamental education of the masses, and is 
provided by the State as a public benefit. Private 
schools have for their object the education of cer- 
tain classes, and are established as a private busi- 
ness enterprise. Instruction in public schools is 
limited to rudimental education; in private schools 
it may extend into higher branches of study and 
into wider fields of investigation. As a general 
rule, instruction commences in the latter upon the 
foundation which the former are only permitted 
to lay. Consequently, in its practical operation, 
a system of public instruction is in no way op- 
posed to private educational institutions. 

Let it be supposed there are some cases where 
the establishment of a public school in a neigh- 
borhood renders unnecessary and unremunerative 
a private primary school already established there 
by individual effort. Does the result work any 
wrong to the children who are to be taught? Does 
it work any wrong to the teachers who have been 
employed in the private school, or to the individ- 
uals by whom it was established? As it is a mat- 
ter of option where the children shall be schooled, 
of course the first question can not arise unless 
the public school offers better inducement than the 





other, in which case the children will suffer no 
disadvantage. As to the teachers, if they are 
competent, there will be as great a demand for 
their services in public as in private schools. So 
also will private school buildings be in demand 
for public school purposes. The fact is no one 
will be inconvenienced by the transition. 

But the question is asked, what need is there 
for any change? Do not private schools supply 
all the educational facilities necessary? Will not 
these schools be established as needed ? 

No distinction can be made between persons as 
to the need of a fundamental education, nor as to 
the right to its advantages. So also every locality 
has the same abstract right to be provided with 
educational facilities. But private enterprise in 
establishing a school must be goverened by con- 
siderations of profit. The enterprise must be re- 
munerative. Private capital will not be absorbed 
without return, and private effort must be sus- 
tained by re-payment. Consequently we see that 
private school enterprises spring up in localities 
favorable to their support, while in other localities, 
where the necessity for education is just as great, 
and the right to its enjoyment just as fixed, no 
schools exist, because the enterprise and the in- 
vestment would not be profitable. But where a 
system of public education is provided, schools 
are established where they are needed, and their 
location is not controlled by any other considera- 
tion. It is the general distribution and accessi- 
bility of schools that is important, and which 
constitutes their adaptability to general wants. 

It is obvious that private schools, as a system— 
as an instrumentality for accomplishing the fun- 
damental and general education of the masses— 
are not equal to the requirement, and that a sys- 
tem of public schools presents the only adequate 
means for universal education. The last census 
report shows that Tennessee with her private 
schools presents a far greater degree of illiteracy 
than those states wherein an efficient system of 
public schools has been in operation. Since the 
passage of the school law now in operation in 
Tennessee, the schools established thereunder are 
attended by thousands of children, whereas the 
number previously in attendance at private schools 
was very small in comparison. 

The important fact which experience has taught 
in other states is becoming understood in our own 
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commonwealth, that a fundamental education can 
be furnished to the masses with greater economy 
of time to the instructed and with greater econo- 
my of money to the public, by a uniform and 
thoroughly organized system of public schools, 
than by private instruction. 

If the education and elevation of the masses is 
desirable, either through private or public schools, 
to the end that the state may be benefited, and 
if public schools are the best means to attain that 
end, then the tax by which public schools are 
maintained can not be regarded as unnecessary, 
nor as grievous to be borne. 

There are some persons who, while they admit 
the importance of the general education of the 
people, and also admit that a thorough system of 
public schools is the most efficient means to ac- 
complish that end, claim at the same time that 
some independent or voluntary plan must be de- 
pended upon, because a direct tax on property 
for the support of public schools is unjust. Such 
persons generally illustrate the position they oc- 
cupy by the use of that old sophism—that by a 
direct tax for the support of a general school sys- 
tem, Mr. A is taxed to educate Mr. B’s children 
—that is, Mr. A is taxed for the benefit of Mr. B. 
It is hardly necessary to analyze this postulate to 
show that it is sophistical. It can not be put into 
the form of a syllogism. There is no axiom, no 
established nor conceded fact, constituting a minor 
premise or a major premise containing the minor, 
and through whice the thread of reasoning passes 
to the conclusion. All the component parts into 
which the proposition can be resolved are equal 
in degree, and all require as much proof as the 
conclusion. But more than this the assumptions 
necessary to the conclusions reached, are false on 
their face. For example: that the State is not 
benefited by a general system of public schools ; 
that the community is not benefited by the edu- 
cation of B’s children; that A is not benefited 
by the education of B’s children; that one mem- 
ber of a community may not be benefited by 
something which advances the public good. 

A system of public schools is established and 
maintained for the benefit of all classes of people, 
for the purpose of promoting general intelligence 
and higher civilization ; for the purpose of making 


better and more fruitful producers ; for the pur- 
pose of preventing crime, and thereby making 





taxation lighter; for the purpose of making good 
government more secure ; for the purpose of cre- 
ating more respect for law; for the purpose of 
making every member of society more secure in 
person and property. Such results inure to the 
benefit of every citizen, whether every citizen has 
children or not, and without regard to the pecu- 
niary condition of the parent. The fact isthata man 
with a large amount of property, who contributes 
to a general tax to maintain a system of public 
schools, may be more benefited thereby, than the 
poor man whose children are educated at public 
expense, and no part of which is paid by the par- 
ent. A general system of public schools is estab- 
lished to secure the education of all the youth of 
the State, the rich as well as the poor. To say 
that by such a system one man is taxed to educate 
the children of another, isa very lame and im- 
potent argument, and as false in premise as in 
conclusion. To say that by the school law the 
rich are taxed for the benefit of the poor, is only 
an illogical and contemptible way of trying to 
place the poor man in a false position. It is an 
attack upon the inalienable right of every citizen. 
It is a blow at the very foundation of free and 
stable government. 

A law establishing public schools is for the 
purpose of promoting the public good, and is 
enacted upon the same principle as a law estab- 
lishing courts of justice, or providing a system of 
internal improvements, or securing trial by jury, 
or regulating the rights of persons and property, 
and without regard to the relative condition of 
individuals, and also without regard to the possi- 
bility that some citizens may never take advan- 
tage of the schools for their children, may never 
have occasion to go into a court of justice, may 
never be in a situation where they preferred trial 
by jury, or may never find their person or their 
property in jeopardy. 

It is a matter of very great satisfaction to all 
advocates of popular education that the prejudice, 
the opposition and the false impressions which 
have existed in regard to public schools are fast 
disappearing before the successful operation of 
the system now inaugurated. As this system is 
perfected, as its workings are understood, as its 
benefits are realized, we believe its warmest sup- 
porters will be found among those who have op- 
posed it most. 
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lished for beginners, in which techinal terms are 


[ontRI BUTIONS. discarded altogether. 


‘ . . 
Generally speaking, we may consider ourselves 





HYGIENE—IMPORTANCE OF ITS . » a , : 
usual duties of life without pain or uneasiness, 


Ae ee r Meg 
STUDY. and in such a state it is remarkable how many 
actions we daily perform without being conscious 





in a healthy condition when we can perform the 


’ . . . of < r sneria »yvarti har ak - . “s 
One of the first things that claims the serious f any special exertion. In this connection it is 


attention of teachers and students is Hygiene, 
which embraces the general laws of health. These 
laws are frequently misunderstood, and hence the 
neglect of diet, clothing, exercise, and ventilation; 
consequently men are afflicted with disease which 
might otherwise be avoided. Health is often ad- 
mitted to be more valuable than wealth, and yet 
in one important respect, at least, they resemble 
each other, as both are more easily preserved than 
regained when once they are sacrificed. 

The object of Hygiene is to inquire into the With regard to clothing, attention to a few 
influence which surrounding agents, both moral simple rules on the part of teachers and pupils 
and physical, have upon the human body, and to| would save a vast amount of trouble in school. 
present the best means for developing the system, | The principal object of clothing is to protect the 
and for preserving its functions in a state of|body from heat and cold; the feet especially 
health. should be kept warm and dry at all times. Ex- 

It certainly will not be expected that a short | posure of the feet to wet and cold is one of the 
article like the present could exhaust the science | ™0St common causes of disease ; hence, all per- 
of Hygiene; then let it be our object rather to | 0S; and particularly those of sedentary habits, 
bring the subject before the attention of the prop- should be careful to keep their feet well protected. 
er authorities, who will have no difficulty in find- Tight-fitting garments are injurious in many ways, 
ing it ably discussed in numerous books; some | especially so to the student, when they cut off a 
adapted to the wants of the most elementary stu-| healthy supply of blood from the brain, which, 
dents, and others suited to the comprehensions of | in that event, must suffer great injury, if not 
those who wish to prosecute the study in its most | destruction. 
scientific development. Study has been considered as a fine art, but 

Sometimes it is objected that Hygiene is not an| without going to that trouble we can readily 
elementary study, because those persons who | see that most students read too much, and think 
write and speak about it make such frequent use | too little. However this may be, it can easily be 
of technical terms, and hence such -writers and|shown that hard students would actually save 
speakers are accused of pedantry. Now let us be ‘time in their studies by taking a sufficient amount 
charitable enough to remember‘that when this| of time every day for recreation; there will fre- 
science is learned by means of lectures and col-, quently be a strong temptation to neglect this, 
lege text-books, the technical terms may sound | but it should be persisted in as a matter of very 
strangely enough at first, but gradually they be-| great importance. Sir William Hamilton said 
come familiar, and thus the student expresses his | that happiness consists in much energizing, but 
thoughts on this subject by means of technical | this must be enjoyed by both the mind and body. 
terms, without any pedantry whatever, but to him | The object and aim of all exercise should be to 
in the most natural manner possible. This ob-) bring into action those parts, either of the mind 
jection is entirely removed, however, by the fact | or the body, which are not sufficiently exercised 
that excellent works on Hygiene are now pub-| in the pursuits of life, but it is of little use unless 

2 


admitted that, in order for us to exercise our 
greatest mental power we must not be distracted 
in mind or body, but both must be in a sound 
and healthy condition. Napoleon Bonaparte, on 
being asked how it was that he managed to gain 
such wonderful victories, is reported to have said, 
that it was by concentratirg the largest possible 
force on a given point, at a given time. So it is 
in our intellectual battles; but in order to accom- 
plish this health is indispensable. 
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it is continued. In public schools the amount of 
time devoted to exercise is rarely sufficient, and 
hence, when students neglect to take proper exer- 
cise, all parts of the system languish. 

When the claims of Hygiene are more fully 
admitted, greater attention will be paid to the 
ventilation of our school-rooms and dwellings, as 
men will then be persuaded that there is no agent, 
moral or physical, more productive of sickness 
and suffering to the human family, than a vitiated 
atmosphere; more attention will be paid to the 
proper quality and quantity of food that should 
be taken under various circumstances ; more im- 
portance will be attached to the theory and prac- 
tice of securing a healthful amount of sleep, by 
which the wasted tissues may be built up again, 
and thus many physical and mental diseases will 
be prevented. 

Having gained a thorough knowledge of Hy- 
giene, and reduced its laws to practice, we need 
not expect to eradicate disease entirely from the 
human family, but rather to be ready for it when 


it comes. 


“Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise.” 


For a number of years past, not a few of the 
Medical Colleges of this and other countries have 
established professorships of psychological medi- 
cine in their faculties, thus recognizing the mutual 
and intimate relation of mind and body ; and 
from this and other circumstances we conclude 
that the present advanced state of education de- 
mands the introduction of Hygiene as a regular 
study in our literary and scientific institutions. 

Wm. A. Smirn, A. M., M.D. 


Columbia, Tenn. 





PHYSICAL CULTURE. 





In every school may be found too many who 
cannot, in the nature of things, become good 
scholars. All efforts, by whomsoever put forth, 
to educate them, must result in comparative fail- 
ure. These statements being well nigh self-evi- 
dent, let us proceed to inquire if the misfortune 
may not be remedied. “Is there no balm in 





Gilead—no physician there?” If it be objected 
that this inquiry falls without the range of the 
teacher’s special work, it may not be that it lies 
beyond the limit of his thoughts. Education, in 
its broadest sense, contemplates the elevation of 
our entire race. If, therefore, our profession ig- 
nores any part of the means essential to the ac- 
complishment of this grand purpose, is it not 
even more likely that other professions will make 
the same failure ? 

The experience of both ancients and moderns 
unite in the adage— mens sana, in corpore sane” 
—a sound mind in a sound body. This implies 
that the twain are so conjoined as that no man 
may put them asunder. A feeble body is incom- 
patible with a vigorous mind. Hence, if we 
would have the latter we must secure the former, 
since it is patent to all close observers that there 
issues only from the loins of a hardy ancestry, a 
strong-minded, efficient race. Even the well- 
formed, nervous animal, outstripping his com- 
peers physically, will likely surpass them in sa- 
gacity. The life and the instinct, the soul and 
the body, are intimately blended. However mys- 
terious the connection and its influences, its exist- 
ence is too obvious to be either doubted or disre- 
garded. Then let us as educators wake up to the 
necessity and duty of elevating our kind physi- 
cally, that we may do so mentally. In one of 
the classics—I give the English—it is written, 
“He who begins aright is half done.” Begin 
with a nature of great bodily and mental capacity, 
and we may the more surely end with a great 
scholar. 

Besides, a strong mind in a feeble body—should 
it so happen—would be like a mighty engine in a 
rickety craft. Its vigorous work would soon 
shatter its temple. What we need are bodies of 
sufficient toughness to endure the heavy strain 
imposed upon them by severe study and exertion. 
We desire that our bank, so to speak, may honor 
all drafts which our minds in the pursuit of noble 
ends must make upon it. How many, from the 
insolvency of this bank, have failed in life! We 
believe that our great men in general owe their 
success, not to the powers of a well-cultivated 
mind only, but also to the strong ally they have 
had in a vigorous body. A distinguished edu- 
cator has correctly said that high health is equal 
to fifty per cent. of brains. 
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It is not now proposed to discuss the means to 
this end, but merely to excite a more general at- 
tention to its importance. Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene have been too long left out of our 
curriculum. First, as they evidently are, in im- 
portance, they have been last in our teaching. 

QUILIBET. 

January, 1874. 





IS THERE A CONFLICT BETWEEN 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS? 


To the minds of many, it appears that the 
passage of the present School Law of Tennessee 
has produced a conflict between the public and 
the private school of such a nature that one or 
the other must cease to exist. It is urged by 
those interested in private schools that the opera- 
tion of the present public school system, tends to 
furnish elementary instruction in the common 
school branches, to the entire neglect of the 
higher branches, and tltat such being the case, it 
is impossible for those who wish their children 
instructed in branches beyond those specified in 
the public school law, to secure a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils to establish a private school or an 
academy school. Others insist that if the work- 
ing of the present public school is to break 
down the private school or the academy school, 
and furnish no higher instruction than that com- 
prehended in the public school law, then the 
injury is greater than the benefit. It is also 
said, that the men who pay the greater part of 
the tax which supports the public school have 
also to pay tuition, if they educate their children 
beyond the branches specified in the school law, 
and that very few men are willing to,be so terri- 
bly taxed for the support of public schools, and 
then, perchance, if they wish to send to these 
same schools, to pay tuition for the same. 

The above are some of the most weighty 
objections urged against the public school system 
of education, and to the minds of many they are 
not to be controverted. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to make 
an argument in defense of the public school law, 
for it needs none. It carries upon its face con- 
vineing proof of its necessity to the mind of 
every good citizen, who loves his country and 
desires its prosperity. What is proposed in this 





brief article, is to suggest a plan by which this 
seeming conflict of interests may be harmonized, 
that neither the public nor the private school be 
injured, but that both be benefited by the opera- 
tion of the public school law. 

It is well known in Tennessee that the pres- 
ent public school law was first conceived in the 
State Teachers’ Association of Tennessee, and 
that body being composed, with few exceptions, 
of teachers interested in privaté schools, they 
would never have thought of proposing to the 
Legislature of Tennessee a law that would come 
into antagonism with their own interests, or to 
establish any suicidal policy of any kind. Nei- 
ther is it to be supposed it was the intention of 
the Legislature of Tennessee to supplant the 
private school interests, but to supplement them 
in localities where the private school was not in 
a healthy condition. That this can be done, and 
a benefit conferred upon all, and, that too, in 
conformity to the present law, is to the mind of 
the writer quite evident. 

In the first place, where the district is wealthy 
and a tax has been levied sufficient to yield a 
school fund large enough to continue a school 
for the year, let the School Directors employ a 
teacher of high grade, qualified to instruct in 
High School branches, and while those studying 
the branches prescribed by the school law are 
admitted free of charge, those pursuing the High 
School branches may be admitted and instructed 
upon the payment of a nominal tuition fee. 

Secondly, let us suppose there is not a fund 
sufficiently large to continue the school through- 
out the entire year, but it'is the wish of those in- 
terested in the education of their children that 
this should be. In that case, those feeling the 
greatest interest in the school, and having the 
ability, may pledge themselves to the School 
Directors to pay an amount, which added to the 
school fund, will be sufficient to continue the 
school for ten months, or as long as may be 
desired ; and thus any branches may be taught 
and the school virtually become a free school. 

Thirdly, let us suppose there is not money 
enough to continue a school for the year, and 
there is not a sufficient number of citizens who 
will become responsible for enough money to 
continue the school as long as desired, then the 
School Directors may employ a teacher of a 
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grade suited to the wants of the neighborhood, 
and the school may be conducted for the greatest 
possible length of time as a free school, those not 
studying the branches specified in the school 
law, paying a nominal or small tuition fee. 
When the school fund is exhausted, the teacher 
may be employed to teach a private school for 
such a time as may be desired, charging such 
tuition as is customary or may be agreed upon 
by those interested. The large tax-payer may 
thus receive benefit from the school fund while 
his child is pursuing studies not enumerated in 
the school law. 

There need be really no incongruity, nor con- 
flict of interest, between the public and private 
school, and where the two are not in harmony, 
it is because the purpose of the law is not fully 
understood, or the school boards or trustees are 
not willing to act in concert with the School 
Directors. Let all strive together and Tennessee 
will be redeemed from her thraldom of illiteracy. 


G. W. J. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. i 








Book Notices, 








We intend under this head to present monthly 
as full and critical an expression of opinion as 
possible upon at least the current educational lit- 
erature of the day. There is no limit to the num- 
ber and variety of books and the leaves of printed 
matter are becoming well nigh as countless as those 
of the forest. To undertake to distinguish be- 
tween the healthful and the injurious—the strength- 
ening and the enervating—the elevating and the 
corrupting—the medicinal and the noxious—is, 
we are aware, to assume a difficult and most deli- 
cate task. We will, however, secure the approval 
of conscience in having made an honest, if a 
feeble, effort to discharge a duty than which none 
can be higher. The influence silently exerted by 
a prostituted and venal press in corrupting and 
misleading the community, is incalculable, and the 
time that is worse than thrown away in the pe- 
rusal of mere trash, rightly applied, would con- 
vert the heathen world. 

In the multiplicity of subjects and authors, the 
problem is, to decide. which to prefer. As far as 





it will apply, the rule of the disciples of Bacchus 
in- selecting their wines is a good one, “always 
choose the oldest,” for that which has stood the 
test of age as a literary production certainly has 
merit undoubted ; but one must keep pace with 
the progress of the age, and to read all the good, 
bad and indifferent recent works thrust before the 
public, would require all of an ordinary lifetime. 
Whoever therefore but sets up a finger-post to di- 
rect aright the wanderer in this wilderness of let- 
ters, is a public benefactor. In no department is 
there greater need for guidance and advice than 
in that of selecting text-books. Hence, we re- 
gard it a most important duty to keep our readers 
informed as to the merits of the latest and issues, 
and to this end we will be under obligations to 
publishers for sample copies for examination. 





“ScnHoot Economy.” By Jas. P. Wicker- 
sham, A.M., State Superintendent of Schools for 
Pennsylvania. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Publishers. 12mo, cloth ; price $2.00. 

We place this first on our list of books for re- 
view, because of the special adaptation of its ex- 
cellent precepts to the peculiar wants of the people 
of our State just at this time. It is a practical 
treatise on the preparation, organization, employ- 
ment, government and authorities of schools, and 
constitutes the first of four volumes being issued 
by its author, a veteran teacher and superintend- 
ent of schools. Should they contain as much of 
practical wisdom, relatively, as is to be found 
within the 380 pages of this one of the series, 
they will be an invaluable addition to our pro- 
fessional literature. 

As specimens of the contents of the book be- 
fore us, we make a few extracts, feeling sure that 
school officers in Tennessee will find them emi- 
nently suggestive in organizing their schools. 

In regard to School Houses—a subject to which 
too little attention is given by our people—the 
author says: 

“The particulars respecting school-houses which 
require notice are— 

1. S1zz.—The size of a school-house should de- 
pend mainly upon the number of pupils it is in- 
tended to accommodate. A house designed for 
an ungraded school to be taught by a single 
teacher should not contain less than nine hundred 
square feet. Such a house will furnish room for 
vestibules, closets, platform, dc’, and leave sufti- 
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cient to seat about fifty pupils and to hear their 
recitations. A house built to accommodate from 
fifty to eighty pupils, and provide them with a 
recitation-room, should contain not less than fif- 
teen hundred square feet ; and one to accommodate 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty pupils, 


with two recitation-rooms, should have an area of 


something like two thousand square feet. 

2. Form.—The best form for school-houses in 
rural districts is rectangular, the door entering at 
the south end, and the north end being without 


windows. ‘The dimensions of the three kinds of 


school-houses contemplated in the preceding para- 
graph may be, respectively, the first thirty-eight 
feet by twenty-five, the second fifty-two feet by 
thirty, and the third fifty-six feet by thirty-two. 


r . “1 . ~ | 
The ceiling in all cases must be from twelve to) 
sixteen feet high, as it will add to the beauty of 


the room and to the health and comfort of its 
occupants, 

3. INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS.—AI]I school- 
houses should possess rooms for hats, bonnets, 
shawls, overcoats, umbrellas, dinner-baskets, &c. ; 
recitation-rooms, or convenient spaces for pupils 
during recitation ; a large platform for the teacher, 
and for use at examinations and exhibitions; 
places for book-cases and apparatus-closets ; a 


large surface of blank wall for blackboards ; and | 


seats for all the pupils, with aisles between them 
for ingress and egress.” 


On the subject of Graded Schools, we have 
the following: 


“Of course, grading schools in country districts 
is only practicable in thickly settled neighborhoods. 
Here it is practicable ; and the schools will never 
produce their full fruits without it. 

If the old echool-houses were out of the way, 
the best manner of grading schools in rural dis- 
tricts would perhaps be to divide a township into 
districts containing each a school-going population 
of from one hundred and twenty to two hundred, 
and then build two or three Primary Schools at 
convenient places, and locate a Grammar School 
somewhere near the centre of the district. The 
younger pupils would thus enjoy school privileges 
by walking a short distance, and the older pupils 
could obtain a better education by going a little 
longer distance. If people really felt the value 
of a graded school, a near approximation to this 
result could often be obtained without much 
change in existing arrangements as to school- 
houses. 

Another mode of securing the advantages of 
graded schools in rural districts will be named,— 
not so complete as the preceding, perhaps, but 
against which much less opposition would be 
made. This plan consists in bringing together 


wherever practicable—and it is practicable in} work, and the High School completes it. Where 


| every thickly settled rural district—from fifty to 
‘eighty pupils of all grades, and providing seats 
for them in the same school-room, but to which a 
| recitation-room should be attached. The teach- 
ers should consist of a principal and one assist- 
ant, and the pupils should be divided into two 
| grades and and sub-divided into classes. One of 
| the teachers should remain in the school-room all 
| the time, while the other could hear classes, un- 
| interrupted, in the recitation-room. Some classes 
| that could best be heard in the school-room, might 
be ; though this would not very often be neces- 
‘sary. Where from eighty to one hundred and 
| twenty pupils could conveniently assemble at one 
| house, there should be two recitation-rooms and 
| two teachers. 

The advantages of such a system are very 
jgreat. It enables the older children in a family 
|to lend their protection to the younger ones in 
going to and coming from school. It enables the 
_school-authorities to accommodate the increasing 
‘number of school-children without building new 
| school-houses. All that is necessary is to enlarge 
| the old ones, where they are sufficiently good to 
warrant it. It enables these same authorities to 
| procure the services of the very best teachers as 
| Prrincipals, since they could pay them good sal- 
aries. The assistants could in many cases be chosen 
from among the oldest and best-qualified pupils ; 
they might not be needed all the time, and would 
not expect large compensation. Under the di- 
rection of a competent Principal, they would do 
their work well. If selected because they desired 
to become teachers, the system might do much to 
provide its own teachers. With such a large num- 
ber of children from whom to gather pupils, the 
Principal of each of the schools graded upon this 
plan could find employment for ten months in 
the year; for should the publie schools be open 
a less length of time, a private school would be 
well patronized. In this way, teaching would 
become a permanent business, and a long step 
would be taken towards constituting it a pro- 
fession.” 


Again, on the same subject, the following : 


“No principle can be found that may be used 
to determine the number of grades in a system of 
graded schools. Pupils cannot be classed accord- 
ing to age, and studies admit divisions in a hun- 
dred places as well as in ten. The gradation of 
schools is, therefore, a matter of convenience, and 
its nature must be determined by circumstances. 
Custom, however, seems to have fixed three gen- 
eral grades, called, respectively, Primary Schools, 





Grammar Schools, and High Schools. The rudi- 
ments of an education are imparted in the Pri- 
mary School, the Grammar School carries on the 
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no Grammar Schools or High Schools exist, or 
where it is inconvenient to patronize them, the 
Academy and the Seminary take their place ; and 
those who wish to pursue their studies beyond the 
course contemplated by these classes of institu- 
tions resort to the College or University. 

In large cities or towns, Primary Schools are 
divided into several grades, very frequently into 
six or eight, and Grammar Schools are likewise 
divided into several grades, mostly into three or 
four. It is very evident that, in fixing the num- 
ber of grades for a particular locality, certain 
knowledge may be agreed upon as proper to be 
imparted in the Primary Schools, certain other 
knowledge as proper to be imparted in the Gram- 
mar Schools, and the remaining branches of the 
course may be reserved to be taught in the High 
School ; but in this division of a course of study, 
as well as in all sub-divisions of it, the arrange- 
ment must be arbitrary. The grades of the schools 
might be used to determine the studies, just as 
well as the studies to determine the grades. Both 
studies and grades must be adjusted to one another 
and to the circumstances of the locality. 

Some help to those needing it, however, may 
be rendered by the following statements, which 
are inferences drawn from the results of the sys- 
tems of grading schools, adopted in many places. 
They are intended to apply only to our present 
social condition. 

There ought to be a school for every fifty pu- 
pils who are accustomed to attend school in a dis- 
trict. In thinly populated neighborhoods there 
may be a school for a less number. One teacher 
is wanted for such a schodl; and he,must classify 
his pupils as best he can. 

Wherever from fifty to eighty pupils can con- 
veniently attend a school, it should have a recita- 
tion-room attached to the school-room, and an 
assistant teacher should be employed. Such a 
school can be divided into two divisions, a Pri- 
mary division and a Grammar division, although 
both divisions would occupy the same room ex- 
cept when reciting. 

When the number of pupils attending one school 
is increased to from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty, there should be a school-room apd two 
recitation-rooms, a Principal and two assistant 
teachers. Such an arrangement will be open to 
the objection that it brings older and younger 
pupils together and subjects them in some respects 
to the same discipline ; but on the whole it will 
be found the cheapest and best mode of grading— 
if grading it can be called—for the stated num- 
ber of pupils. 

In a rural neighborhood or a village where 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty pupils can be conveniently collected into one 
place, the school-house should have three apart- 





ments, two for Primary Schools and one for a 
Grammar School ; or, if preferred, there can be 
three houses, two for the Primary Schools and one 
for the Grammar School. The pupils in the 
Grammar School will be to those in the Primary 
Schools in about the ratio of one to three. Pro- 
vision must be made for pupils in Grammar and 
Primary Schools in about the same ratios until 
their number reaches six hundred, when—and 
not safely before—a High School can be estab- 
lished. With High, Grammar, and Primary 
Schools the ratios of pupils in the different grades 
respectively, will stand about one, three, and 
eight ; and, consequently, of the six hundred pu- 
ow. fifty will be found in the High School, one 

undred and fifty in the Grammar School or 
Schools, and four hundred in the Primary Schools. 
If but one Grammar School be provided, there 
should be three distinct classes, with three teach- 
ers; if three such schools be provided, each school 
can be occupied by pupils of one grade. The 
—_ attending the Primary Schools can be di- 
vided into eight grades, if so many be desirable, 
and they can either be accommodated in one large 


school-building or in separate schools.” 





Tue InsTITUTE READER AND NorMAL CLASS 
Boox. By Prof. Wm. H. Cole. Wilson, Hinkle 
& Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


This elegant little volume is intended to interest 
teachers in the much neglected art of Reading, 
and instruct them practically as to how to teach 
it. As the title indicates, it is especially adapted 
to use in training schools and institutes. We 
recommend it to County Superintendents and 
others intending to hold schools of instruction 
during the coming summer, as being the best col- 
lection of suitable exercises for illustration that 
we have seen. It also contains admirable instruc- 
tions on elocution, to teachers in all the grades, 
and contains a closing chapter of practical direc- 
tions for organizing and conducting institutes. Its 
author was for some time one of our most effici- 
ent principals in the city public schools, and is 
now Superintendent of Schools at Wilmington, 
Ohio. 





SanFrorp’s ARITHMETIC. By Prof. 8. P. San- 
ford, of Mercer University, Georgia. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., publishers. 

The series embraces four books, the Primary, 
the Intermediate, the Common School, and the 
Higher Arithmetic, and is all that can be desired 
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in a complete set of text-books on this subject. 
In fact, taken throughout, they furnish more 
work than is within the compass of any ordinary 
The “Higher” is a most 





school curriculum. 
voluminous treatment of the subject and best 
suited to the wants of a high school or commer- 
cial college. Without it the series will aceommo- 
date fully the usual graded course. Indeed, we 
are persuaded that the first and second books of 
the set alone are quite sufficient, if properly taught, 
for imparting a thorough knowledge of arithme- 
tic. It is at least a debatable question whether 
there is any necessity for the length of time com- 
monly allotted to teaching it in our schools. At 
any rate with these books in hand teachers can 
dispense with the so-called “ Intellectual” or 
“Mental” arithmetic, for analysis is made the 
basis for all the operations contained in them. 

By the way, we noticed in the “ National Nor- 
mal” a very pungent criticism upon the analytical 
feature in this series; the reviewer assuming that 
analysis has no mathematical application, but is 
simply the technical contra to synthesis. We 
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(ORIGIN OF THE TENNESSEE SCHOOL 
| JOURNAL. 


The followoing is the report of the Special 
Committee, submitted to the recent meeting of 
the Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, and the 
adoption of which first gave tangible and _ practi- 
tical shape to the project of establishing this 
JOURNAL: 


To the President and Members of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association: 

In considering the educational interests of Ten- 
nessee, your Committee are of the opinion that 
one of the most imperative demands of the pres- 
ent time is the establishment of an Educational 
Journal. It is needed as an organ of intercom- 
munication for the teachers of the State, so as to 
encourage and strengthen them in their work, 
and inspire them with love to their profession and 
(a desire for its elevation. It is needed as an organ 


, y + 10 ; =| . . 7 1 ‘ . 
would volunteer the advice that he consult his! 4¢ communication for our State Superintendent 


unabridged and then devote a few hours to read- 
ing some such work as Comte’s Philosophy of 
Mathematics, and he will perhaps have less cause 
to object either to Prof. Sanford’s method or to 
title of his book. 

WorcestEer’s Diérionary. Brewer & Tiles- 
ton, Boston. 

Mere mention that the publishers have gotten 
out a new edition of this deservedly popular Lexi- 
conisallthatis needed. It were a useless task to add 
one word to the 104,000 which in it testify to the 
marvelous learning, discrimination, research and 
labor of the author. It is an indispensable alike 
to the critical scholar and to the tyro in literature. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WorDS AND PHRASES. 
By Peter Mark Roget; Revised and Edited by 
Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. Gould & Lincoln, 
Boston, Publishers. 


of Public Instruction, and for other officers con- 
nected with our system of Public Schools. It is 
needed as a means of directing the public mind 
to the great subject of education, and arousing 
the people to a just appreciation of the value of 
intellectual culture. It is needed to give unity, 
energy and ‘efficiency to all the educational inter- 
ests of the State. 

No organization of men, either social, political, 
religious or professional, can, in the present day, 
become efficient in accomplishing the object for 
which they are organized, without invoking the 
power of the press. They regard it as indispens- 
able to their success that they establish journals 
devoted to their interests, which serve as organs 
of communication among themselves, and become 
exponents of their views to others. What other 
organizations have done, we must do. Wisdom 
and experience demand that this Association pro- 
ceed to establish an educational journal. 

In regard to the character of this journal, your 








Like everything else that its distinguished 
American Editor takes an interest in, this is emi-| 
nently a practically useful work, intended as a| 
help to force and elegance of expression. It should 
be found, side by side with a good dictionary, in| 
the library of every writer; for while from the! 
one he would learn the exact meaning of words, | 
the other would suggest the language best suited | 
to express his idea. Once having used it, we feel | 
lost without it. 567 pages. Price $2. 


committee are of the opinion that it ought to be 
A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 


printed in good style, and presenting such an ap- 
pearance to the eye as will make it attractive to 
its readers. They are of the opinion also that it 
ought to.be an educational paper, not only in the 
technical sense of that term, but in that wider 


| sense which comprehends the home as well as the 
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school as a means of intellectual and moral cul- 
ture. It ought to be a journal for the family as 
well as the school. 

In regard to the means of establishing such a 
journal, your committee find that responsible par- 
ties of this city are willing to assume the respon- 
sibility of publishing it, and they propose pub- 
lishing it at their own expense and risk, at a sub- 
scription price of $1.50 per annum, on condition 
that the Feneciotion provide the editorial man- 
agement. 

In view of these facts and considerations, your 
committe would recommend the adoption of the 
following 


RESOLUTIONS: 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
this Association be instructed to proceed at once 
to establish on the best terms possible, and to 
publish in the city of Nashville a monthly edu- 
cational journal, under the auspices of this Asso- 
ciation, and the official authority of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

Resolved, That County Superintendents, School 
Directors, teachers, members of this Association, 
and all friends of education in the State, be ear- 
nestly requested and urged to secure to this jour- 
nal a liberal patronage. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wo. SHELTON, Chairman. 
December 10, 1873. 





_The editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
thus alludes to a fault too common in our schools : 


“ Tnexperienced soldiers, when in battle, usually 
shoot too high, and their officers are compelled to 
give them frequent cautions on this point of dis- 
cipline. The fault is quite as common with raw 
teachers as with raw soldiers. Indeed, a good 
part of the teaching done in our schools is aimed 


‘above the mark. Thousands and thousands of 


pupils are engaged in the study of branches they 
do not understand. <A few days since we met on 
the street a bright-looking little girl of twelve 
years of age on her way from school. She was 
carrying with her a formidable load of books, and 
our curiosity prompted us to stop her in order to 
see what kind of books they were. Among them 
was a work on Natural Philosophy, one on Rhet- 
oric, one on English Literature, one on History, 
and a Latin Grammar. Altogether, she was en- 
gaged in the study of thirteen branches. A little 
inquiry satisfied us that she was gaining but the 
merest smattering of knowledge of the studies in 
which she was engaged, or, in other words, that 
her teacher was shooting too high, as well as scat- 
tering his. firs so widely as to produce very little 
effect.” 





The National Teacher, for January, bestows a 
compliment worthily, in the following paragaph : 


“ Dr. Sears’ address before the State Teachers’ 
Association of Tennessee, at the recent meeting 
in Nashville, was an able plea for public education. 
He argued that since man is an intelligent being, 
he is the subject of culture, and without this cul- 
ture he loses his significance. The right to this 
culture is universal, there being no reason for the 
education of one human being, which does not 
apply to every other human being. It is of vital 
consequence to society that all be educated, and 
hence universal education is the great problem to 
be solved. He pointed out the weakness of the 
voluntary or private-school system, and showed 
that the demand for education could only be met 
by an efficient public school system. He demon- 
strated the economy of public education, and fully 
answered the question, ‘ Will it pay?” It is for- 
tunate that the Peabody Fund is intrusted to the 
direction of so earnest and intelligent an advocate 
of public schools.” 





On the subject of morals and manners, in and 
about the school-room, the Minnesota Teacher has 
this to say: 


“ We have been interested recently in examining 
the enactments of the several States of the Union 
in respect to the moral qualifications required by 
the teacher. There are no exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule in this regard. Every State has incor- 
porated a clause providing that good morals shall 
be inculeated in the public schools; and that the 
teacher shall present satisfactory evidence that he 
possesses a good moral character. The morals of 
the school-room and the schol grounds, as well as 
of everything relating to school management and 
discipline; ought to receive more careful attention 
than they now do. Of course, in respect to this 
matter of moral influence, nothing goes so far for 
good as the possession by the teacher of an unim- 
peached and unimpeachable moral character. But 
the acts and conversation of the pupils in and 
about the school-house might be vastly improved 
by more earnest and well-directed labor on the 
part of the teacher. It is sad to think that im- 
morality grows up around, and within, our school 
buildings, and that teachers, in too many instances, 
ignore responsibility concerning what is of so 
great importance. Will not teachers inform them- 
selves and teach their pupils in regard to good 
manners and morals?” 





Feit Sirppers—Those felt by children in 
their rude young days. 

A legal tender—a lawyer minding his baby. 

Slippery business—the corner in lard. 
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SPIRIT OF THE STATE PRESS. 





We expect, as well as*we may, to give reflec- 
tion to the vsews put forth by the State press in 
aid of the great cause in whose behalf we are 
specially enlisted. We are not yet favored with 
an exchange list, but we have before us the utter- 
ances of two journals, widely separate in location, 
which deserve a place in our columns. 

The Morristown (East Tenn.) Gazette has this 
to say upon the duty of the State to provide facili- 
ties for the elementary education of the children 
of the State: 


“Ts it incumbent upon the Legislature of the 
State to provide a fuud for educational purposes? 
If so, can there be a question in the mind of any 
man, that that duty is not fully met, so long as 
the amount raised for this specific object is inade- 
quate to the purpose for which it is provided? 
Another question suggests itself in this connection, 
which is this—If it is the duty of the State to 
provide a fund for the purpose of sustaining a 
public school system, is it not a questionable poli- 
cy, nay, is it not of the nature of dereliction of 
duty, to leave the question to the several counties, 
as to how much they will raise and apply within 
their own particular limits to this object? The 
Constitution authorizes a uniform system of public 
schools, and, to say nothing of the palpable de- 
parture from the letter of the law, we think ex- 
perience will show, that while some few counties 
are the gainers by such an irregular system of 
things as that to which we now refer, the larger 
number of counties in the State will greatly suf- 
fer by it, because they will fail to make that pro- 
vision for the education of their children which 
they ought to do, and would do, of course, if com- 
pelled to pay a tax for that purpose, according to 
their ability. 

But how, it may be asked, is the Legislature to 
command the money to inaugurate such a system 
of public schools as the times demand? Give us 
the money, they will be ready to say, and we will 
give as perfect a system of graded schools for 
every county in the State as you can desire, good 
people of Tennessee! But are you willing to be 
taxed for it—are you willing to be heavily taxed 
for the sake of establishing and maintaining such 
a plan of popular education as shall be the pride 
of every citizen? No, we are not willing to be 
taxed for it, the majority of the people may say in 
answer to the question of their legislators, which 
we have supposed them to ask. And why not 
willing? Because they are not aroused to the im- 
portance of the subject, and the great need of a 
thorough provision by the State for the edueation 
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of its youth—a system that shall be equal to that 
of the most favored State in the Union—for we 
should not aim at less than this. 

In former days the State expended thousands 
for the building of turnpikes and other internal 
improvements. Later still, and she poured out 
her credit, and money too, like a flood in aid of 
railroads. The people approved it! They saw 
the need of it; they felt that Tennessee was in 
danger of being left behind in the race for com- 
mercial and agricultural greatness, and they bent 
their backs to the burden and bore it like men. 
But now we are called to another great effort. 
Our children point us to other States where pro- 
vision is made for the education, at public ex- 
pense, of the youth of both sexes, that far excels 
what Tennessee has done, or is doing. Shame, 
that our good old State should allow herself to be 
distanced in this race by any State in this Re- 
public! Shame, that the plea of poverty should 
be put in at last as an excuse for the failure to pro- 
vide a fund for school purposes, commensurate to 
the wants of the State and times. 

We will take up this subject again.” 

The Jackson (West Tenn.) Dispatch condenses 
much truth into the following paragraphs : 

“To have good laws, it is necessary to purify 
the morals and enlighten the minds of the people, 
from whom the laws must proceed. 

Public instruction is the first and fundamental 
portion of our free institutions. The public 
school is an engine of noblest invention and 
mighty powers, framed by our country, with 
worthy and magnanimons patronage, to raise the 
national character to that level of virtue and in- 
telligence indispensable to qualify a people for 
self-government. 

A successful teacher, thirty-eight years ago, re- 
marked, ‘ From the day when the Spartan mother 
sent forth her son, the pupil of his country, to die 
or to conquer, in his country’s battles, to that 
dark and bleak hour, when the more than Spartan 
band stood first upon the Rock of Plymouth, no 
land has remained long free without a system of 
public instruction.’ 

Our government being one of law, and law 
being but an expression of the will of the great 
mass of our people; and not of a few; in short, 
the people, being the source of government and 
of power, how important that the fount be pure, 
in order that all that proceeds from it may be 
wholesome and good! And what can keep the 
people fit for self-government, like the free dis- 
semination of knowledge among all classes! The 
weal or woe of the country depends upon the 
success or failure of the system of public instruc- 
tion. Let every one feel that it is a duty to 
all now living—a duty to posterity—a duty 
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to our country, which rises like a colossal 
Pharos from the stormy sea of time, a lighthouse 
to all the nations of the earth—to foster, encour- 
age and support a system of public instruction.” 





A COMPREHENSIVE AND SUGGESTIVE 
PAPER. 


The following is the very interesting report 
submitted by the Special Committee on Public 
Schools to the recent meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. The space it occupies in the 
JOURNAL could hardly be more profitably appro- 
priated : 

REPORT ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


To the President and Members of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association : 

Your committee appointed on Common Schools 
respectfully report that they have examined the 
report of Colonel John M. Fleming, State Super- 
intendent, submitted on yesterday, and they have 
also considered such other matters of general in- 
formation with regard to common schools, as they 
have been able to gain from other sources. 
SCHOOL SYSTEM ORGANIZED IN EVERY COUNTY. 

It appears from the report of Colonel Fleming, 
that the school system is organized in every county 
of the State, and that a large majority of the 
counties have levied additional taxes for their sup- 
port. The total white population within the 
scholastic age, from six to eighteen, is 324,039. 
The number of white children enrolled in the 
schools is 146,233. We thus find that over 45 
wd cent of the total white scholastic population 

ave entered the public schools. We should give 
due attention to the fact that the scholastic age 
covers twelve years, from six to eighteen. It is 
not to be expected, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, that many children between six and 
eight would attend school. Many children of 
more advanced ages had already, sometimes im- 
perfectly, completed their education beyond the 
common school branches, and are now either at- 
tending or or have entered upon the activé 
pursuits of life. The two classes will cover, in 
our opinion, at least 25 per cent. of the scholastic 
fe igage We thus estimate from the statistics 

ore us that 

OVER 60 PER CENT. OF THE WHITE CHILDREN 
who could reasonably be excepted to attend the 
schools, have already availed themselves of the 
advautages offered them. This per centage will 
be increased, when we take into the account that 
some districts, although having organized their 
system, have delayed opening their schools until 

anuary. We also call especial attention to an- 





other feature of the Superintendent’s report ; 
7,518 white pupils between 18 and 21 have en- 
tered the schools. It must be apparent to every 
reflecting mind, that this large number of chil- 
dren approaching the verge of maturity, must 
have entered upon the pursuits of life almost 
without education, but for the timely intervention 
of the public schools. 

The report of Col. Fleming further shows, that 
out of 103,404 colored children, 23,446 have en- 
tered the public schools. Thus the total number 
of children enrolled is 178,076. This brief com- 
pendium of the leading features of the State Su- 
perintendent’s report, with the deductions we have 
drawn from it, we offer to your consideration 
without comment, as showing what good has been 
accomplished by the common schools in the year 
of their infancy. 

The schools may have been in some respects 
retarded in their progress by the peculiar diffi- 
culties which always attend first organization, in- 
experience in their management, temporary want 
of funds, from delay in the collection of taxes, 
inconvenience of civil districts for school pur- 
poses, unsuitable location of school-houses, lack 
of suitable school buildings, placing school terms 
at unsuitable seasons of the year, and perhaps 
some necessary provisions, omitted in the law; all 
these things may, in many instances, have pre- 
sented annoying questions, and may, to some ex- 
tent, have diminished the full usefulness of the 
schools, but their general success has been, so far 
as we can learn, a source of congratulation to all 
friends of education, and has demonstrated their 
present economy and usefulness, and points un- 
mistakably to the perfection they are destined to 
attain, thriving, as they do, under the public eye, 
working gradually but surely into system, under 
the judicious guidance of an able State Superin- 
tendent, reflecting into every school-room the 
combined experience of all the educators of the 
State, they can not fail to reach in our State, as 
experience proves that they have elsewhere done, 
a high degree of thoroughness and uniformity, 
while their supervision by the representative men 
from each district can not fail to fit them for the 
wants of their localities, and to infuse into them 
a practical spirit, which is, perhaps, a needed re- 
form in education. 

If the present school organization has accom- 
— nothing else, it has, at least, shown us the 

arkness. It has aroused public attention to 
needed reforms in education, and shown that its 
management should not be left to accident. Its 
statistics have carried to the hearts of every par- 
ent in the land the eloquent voices of more dian 


FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND CHILDREN, 
whose opening minds appeal for development, and 
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say, in tones which cannot be resisted, “ What 
father, when his son asks bread, will give him 
a stone?” In conclusion, we can congratulate 
the Association on 


THE GREAT ADVANCE 


which has been made in education since our last 
annual meeting. The expressions of the press 
from various portions of the State ; the action of 
the courts in so large a majority of counties; the 
passage of the late school law by representatives 
of the people ; the large number of scholars en- 
rolled; the organization of schools in every 
county; the awakened attention of the people 
everywhere ; the interest they manifest in educa- 
tional matters; the largely increased attendance 
upon our present meeting, not only of teachers, 
but of representative men from various portions 
of the State—all these indications unmistakably 
show that common schools are rapidly gaining 
that place in the public heart, that hold on the 
affections of the people, without which no institu- 
tion can prosper, and through which alone public 
education can reach its full usefulness and devel- 
opment, richly repaying those who cherish it. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. R. Garrett, Chairman. 
December 10, 1873. 





OFFICERS OF THE TENNESSEE STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





The following are the officers chosen at the last 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, for 
the current year : 


President—John Berrien Lindsley, D. D., 
Nashville. 

Vice-Presidents—Honorary—B. Sears, D. D., 
Staunton, Virginia; Hon. John M. Fleming, State 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Tennessee. 

1. Cong’l Dis.—Prof. H. Presnell, Jonesboro, 
Tennessee. 

2. Prof. R. L. Kirkpatrick, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 

. Dr. H. D. Wyatt, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Prof. A. B. Stark, Lebanon, Tennessee. 

. Prof. H. H. Smith, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 

. Wm. Shelton, D. D., Nashville, Tennessee. 

. Prof. W. A. Smith, Columbia, Tennessee. 

. Dr. R. M. Dickinson, Paris, Tennessee. 

. A. 8. Currey, Esq. Trenton, Tennessee. 
10. Col. F. A. Tyler, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Corresponding Secretary—Prof. 8. Y. Caldwell, 

Nashville, Tennessee. 


Recording Secretary—Prof. R. W. Weakley, 


$2 0 SID OT OO 








Nashville, Tennessee. 





Treasurer—J. O. Griffith, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Executive Committee—Samuel Watson, Esq., 
Rev. W. A. Nelson, John Frizzell, Esq., Rev. H. 
S. Bennett, General E. Kirby Smith, and Prof. 
W. P. Marks. 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
held at Knoxville, in July next, at which time 
and place there will also be a Convention of 
County Superintendents. 








OFFICIAL. 











A PUBLIC SCHOOL ORGAN. 





As most of the Public School officers in Ten- 
nessee are aware, this JouRNAL has been estab- 
lished in pursuance of a resolution of the Ten- 
nessee State Teachers’ Association, to which or- 
ganization it belongs and under whose auspices it 
will be conducted. One of the purposes contem- 
plated by the Association in providing for the es- 
tablishment of the JourNaL—and so declared in 
the resolution—was to make it the OFFICIAL OR- 
GAN of the Public School System of the State, to 
be conducted, in this regard, by the State Super- 
intendent. For this purpose, therefore, this Or- 
FICIAL DEPARTMENT is set apart in the JouRNAL 
and will remain one of its permanent features, 

It is designed to be used as the channel for 
inter-communication between the school officers, 
but more especially for the regulations, decisions, 
and opinions of the State Superintendent upon 
such questions as may arise touching the execu- 
tion of the school law. Any regulation, circular, 
decision or opinion appearing in this department, 
and purporting to emanate from the State Super- 
intendent, may be accepted as authorative, in so 
far as may havr authority over the subject, and 
may be acted upon accordingly. 

In this department also will appear such reports 
as may be furnished, from time to time, by County 
Superintendents, Directors or teachers, touching 
operations in their respective counties, districts, 
or schools. In a word, it is the purpose to make 
this department both a guide to the school officers 
throughout the State, and a source of official in- 
telligence to the general public concerning the 
operations of the Public School System, 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


While it is true that the plan for the publica- 
tion of the ScHoor JouRNAL originated with the 
State Teachers’ Association and the title to it is 
vested in the Association, yet the uses and bene- 
fits of the JouRNAL are specially made the prop- 
erty of the Public School officers of the State, 
and, in that sense, it may be said to be also their 
| JOURNAL, for it is distinctly made their organ. 
_ Indeed, but for the prompt and cordial action of 
the State Convention of County Superintendents, 
involving as it did the individual pledges of the 
the Superintendents to the support of the JourR- 
NAL, the committee of the Association would 
hardly have felt encouraged to embark in the en- 
terprise. 

The JouRNAL is not the creation of the school 
law, and dsrives no support from the school fund, 
yet such a publication was deemed so important 
. an adjunct to the Public School System, that 
every County Superintendent, without hesitation, 
came forward to the support of the Association 
in its enterprise, In short, strictly speaking, the 
JOURNAL is the product of the joint action of the 
two bodies—the Teachers’ Association and the 
Superintendents’, Convention—and, jn its yses and 
benefits, at least, may be regarded as the joint 
property of the Association and the Public School 
officers of the State. Pecuniary gain is no part 
of the object of the publication. Whatever profits 
may accrue under the terms made with the pub- 
lishers, will inure to the improvement and better 
establishment of the JouRNAL. 

The alacrity with which the County Superin- 
tendents throughout the State have taken hold of 
the enterprise, and the assurrnces given in response 
to the circulars of the publishers and State Sup- 
erintendent, afford much encouragement to both 
editors and publishers, 

The presentation of the above view of the rela- 
tion of the JouRNAL to the County Superintend- 
ents has been suggested by the fact that one Sup- 
erintendent, at least, while cordially endorsing 
the enterprise, has expressed doubts regarding the 
propriety of a County Superintendent acting as 
agent for the procurement of subscribers, in view 
of the provisions of the 23d section of the School 
Law. That section is properly very rigid in its! 





provisions against the evils intended to be avoid- 
ed—to wit, entangling alliances on the part of 
school officers with tradesmen seeking to avail 
themselves of such advantages for shoving their 
mercable wares. But the spirit of the law does 
not reach and embrace the circulation by school 
officers of their own organ for official communica- 
tion, made so by the very terms of its creation 
and adopted and conducted, as such, by the State 
Superintendent. To act as agent for an author 
or publisher or furniture dealer, seeking only and 
avowedly his individual gain, is one thing—to 
aid in the circulation of a journal which is made 
a part of the very school machinery of the State 
—being designed to become, in fact, its chief sup- 
port—is quite another thing, and stands upon 
quite a different footing in contemplation of law. 

To circulate the Scuoot JouRNAL can not se- 
riously interfere with the regular official duties of 
a County Superintendent. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see in what sense the performance of a service 
so well calculated to promote the entire Public 
School interest of his county, could be regarded 
as an interference at all. It would the rather ap- 
pear a good labor, voluntarily superadded to those 
specifically required by the law. The liberal cir- 
culation of the ScHoot JouRNAL in a county 
would add vastly to the efficiency of the Super- 
intendent’s work, in way salmost without number, 
and no County Superintendent need fear that he 
will incur “the condemnation of the law,” for 
rendering to the School System so valuable a ser- 
vice. On the contrary, we hope to see a generous 
rivalry stimulated among the Superintendents, in 
their efforts to swell the list of subscribers to their 
own ScHooL JOURNAL. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


It will be remembered that at the late State 
Convention of County Superintendents a resolu- 
tion was adopted declaring it to be desirable that 
at least ten Teachers’ Institutes should be§ held 
within the State during the current scholastic 
year. <A special committee was appointed, in 
conjunction with the State Superintendent, to con- 
fer with Dr. Sears on the subject, and devise some 
means, if possible, for carrying the resolution into 
effect. That conference resulted in the conclusion 
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and report, that by proper help in the several lo- 
calities where the Institutes might be located, to- 
gether with the aid assured in such case by Dr. 
Sears, as agent of the Peabody Fund, the ten In-| 
stitutes could be held within the contemplated 
time. The State Superintendent, aided by the 
County Superintendents immediately interested, 
was expected to make the necessary general ar- 
rangements in the way of apportioning the dis- 
tricts, selecting the places of meeting, and secur- 
ing such professional aid as might be needed— 
the local arrangements and management to be 
under the charge of the County Superintendent, 
or Superintendents, locally interested. 

This project of holding the ten Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes has not, by any means, been lost sight of. 
It has been determined that the months of May, 
June, July and August will afford the most con- 
venient and advantageous times for their sessions. 
But inasmuch as the places and specific dates for 
the holding of the Institutes have not yet been 
fixed, any further announcement on the subject 
will be deferred till the next issue of the ScHooL | 
JOURNAL, when it is hoped the entire programme | 
may be given to the public. 

The special attention of County Superintendents | 
is earnestly called to this matter. The great value | 
of properly conducted Institutes need not now be | 
argued or dwelt upon. That is, or ought to be,| 
already well enough understood by every Super- 
intendent in the State. Though the law as yet! 
makes no provision in regard to Institutes, we are | 
enabled, through the enlightened liberality of the | 
representative of the Peabody Board, to partially | 
supplement the law in this respect, by the putting 
forth of a little extra effort. In order that the| 
Institutes shall be successful, each locality desiring | 
one should make proper provision for the accom- 
modation of the teachers who may attend. The 
guarantee of such accommodations will be a con- 
trolling fact in the location of the Institutes. 

Teachers can not be expected to incur such ex-| 

nse, receiving no compensation. Several towns! 

ave already sent us such guarantees, and we are 
of the opinion that but few, if any, towns in the| 
State will hesitate to do so, if the citizens are| 
properly approached on the subject. | 
e trust County Superintendents will give im-| 
mediate thought to this subject, and report, as} 


soon as practicable, what the various localities | 
may be expected to do, in order that we may have 





PEABODY SCHOOLS. 


Recognizing the earnest efforts being made in 
Tennessee to establish a good general system of 
public schools, and appreciating the importance 
of supplementing as far as possible the means pro- 
vided for this purpose, Dr. Sears, as agent of the 
Peabody Fund, determined at an early day to ex- 
tend the limit of the Tennessee allowanceas far as 
could be done without serious injustice to other 
States. Accordingly the sums allotted to Tennessee 
for the current year, amount to $33,500, being con- 
siderably in excess of that allowed in any pre- 
ceding year. This excess has been obtained, for 
this year, with the understanding that so much 
need not be looked for the next year. 

The schools to which aid has been extended for 
1873-5, are as follows: 


$300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


Jasper Male and Female Academy, 
Duffield Academy, 

Sequatchie College, 

Chestnut Grove, 

Cave Creek Academy, 
McMinnville Female College, 
Lincoln Academy, 

Ducktown Grammar School, 
Cookston’s Creek, 

Isabella School, 

Forest Hill, 

Rock Creek, 

Cowan High School, 
Jacksboro, 

Nolensville High School, 


| Cedar Grove, 


Goodlettsville, (colored,) 
McMinnville Male College, 
Cagerville Male and Female Academy, 
Chapel Hill, 

Calhoun Masonic Institute, 
Oak Hill Institute, 

Chatata Seminary, 

Fulton Academy, 
Hartsville, 

William Penn, (colored,) 
Wartburg, 

Mossy Creek, 


Watauga Academy, 


the benefit of such information in the final ar-| Taylorsville Masonic Institute 


rangement of the summer’s programme. 


| Blountville, 
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600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
800 
1200 
1500 


Greenville, : 
Davidson, 10th District, 
Spring Creek, 
Goodlettsville, 
Mechanicsville, 
Charleston High School, 
Maryville, 

Gallatin, 


Shelbyville, 
SECOND LIST. 


West Brook Academy, 
Cleveland, (colored,) 
Hollow Rock, 

Flag Pond, 

Martin’s Creek, 

Science Hill, 

Boone’s Creek, 

Pleasant Hill, 

Blue Spring, 

McKee, (colored,) 

Union City 

Cherokee Graded School, 
Oak Grove, 

Springfield Graded School, 
Gibson No. 6, (colored,) 
Jonesboro, 

Watkins’ Seminary, 
Milan High School, 
Murfreesboro, 

Knoxville, 

Chattanooga, ~ 2000 
Memphis, 2500 

These schools are all required by the conditions 
upon which they receive aid, to be free and to 
continue open for ten months in the year. It is 
the wish of Dr. Sears, as far as practicable, to pay 
the sums in two equal installments—one-half at 
the end of the first five months, the other half at 
the end of the ten months. Some of the schools 
have already completed the first five months and 
are no doubt awaiting their remittances. These 
will be sent forward, in checks, as soon as they 
are received from the Treasurer of the Board of 
Trustees. A few days’ or weeks’ disappointment 
need occasion no uneasiness. 

Inasmuch as the whole amount allowed to Ten- 
nessee for the current year has been located, no 
further applications will be accepted till after the 
first of September next. County Superintendents 


$300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
450 
450 
450 
450 
600 
600 
750 
800 
1000 
1300 
2000 





will be supplied with proper blanks and instruc- 
tions for making application. We regret that 
many worthy applicants have been rejected for 
lack of means to aid all. Let all such renew their 
application in September. 





LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN TENNES- 
SEE, FOR 1873-4. 


James G. Scruggs, Clinton, Anderson County. 

John R. Dean, Shelbyville, Bedford county. 

J. F. Pressen, Camden, Benton county. 

Thomas O. Brown, Pikeville, Bledsoe county. 

John H. Morton, Maryville, Blount county. 

W. L. Sharp, Cleveland, Bradley county. 

C. D. Russell, Jacksboro, Campbell county. 

J. M. D. Cates, Readyville, Cannon county. 

G. W. Williams, Huntingdon, Carroll county. 

C. C. Collins, Elizabethtown, Carter county. 

8. D. Power, Ashland City, Cheatham county. 

James M. Smith, Tazewell, Claiborne county. 

George W. Stephens, Celina, Clay county. 

J. D. Hickson, Newport, Cocke county. 

Geo. W. Anderson, Manchester, Coffee county. 

C. A. Goodloe, Alamo, Crockett county. 

Thos. C. Center, Crossville, Cumberland county. 

R. W. Weakley, Nashville, Davidson county. * 

A. A. Steagald, Decaturville, Decatur county. 

J. T. Trapp, Smithville, DeKalb county. 

L. L. com Charlotte, Dickson county. 

H. Parks, Jr., Newbern, Dyer county. 

William Maris, Somerville, F ayette county. 

Sthephen H. Pile, Pall Mall, Fentress county. 

W. B. Watterson, Winchester, Franklin county. 

A. 8. Currey, Trenton, Gibson county. 

W. R. Garrett, Pulaski, Giles county. 

J. N. Goldman, Rutledge, Grainger county. 

J. C. Park, Greeneville, Greene county. 

John Scruggs, Altamont, Grundy county. 

J. H. Hardie, Chattanooga, Hamilton county. 

J. H. Trent, Morristown, Hamblen county. 

R. T. Rutherford, Sneedville, Hancock county. 

J. E. Hopkins, Bolivar, Hardeman county. 

George R. Harrison, Savannah, Hardin county. 

J. B. C. Edmondson, Rogersville, Hawkins 
county. 

John B. Turner, Brownsville, Haywood county. 

Levi 8S. Woods, Lexington, Henderson county. 

R. M. Dickenson, Paris, Henry county. 

O. A. Nixon, Centreville, Hickman county. 

T. M. Hogan, Johnsonville, Humphreys county. 

I. F. McMillan, Erin, Houston county. 

R. H. Washburn, Gainesboro, Jackson county. 

James H. Stallcup, Ooltawah, James county. 

Samuel Anderson, Dandridge, Jefferson county. 

Benj. W. Jenkins, Taylorsville, Johnson county. 
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T. C. Karns, Knoxville, Knox county. 

J. D. Arnett, Tiptonville, Lake county. 

H. T. Hanks, Ripley, Lauderdale county. 

William C. Davis, Lawrenceburg, Lawrence 
county. 

O. T. Plummer, Newburg, Lewis county. 

James W. Goodwin, Fayetteville, Lincoln 
county. 

J. A. Mitchell, Loudon, Loudon county. 

Vinson Gwin, Echo, Macon county. 

B. R. Campbell, Jackson, Madison county. 

Joseph Janeway, Mouse Creek, McMinn 
county. 

T. B. Kernodle, Purdy, McNairy county. 

Seabird Cowan, Jasper, Marion county. 

A. N. Miller, Lewisburg, Marshall county. 

Hugh T. Gordon, Columbia, Maury county. 

W. W. Lillard, Decatur, Meigs county. 

J.H. Hicks, Madisonville, Monroe county. 

N. L. Whitfield, Clarksville, Montgomery 
county. 

E. 8. N. Bobo, Lynchburg, Moore county. 

Thomas H. Davis, Wartburg, Morgan county. 

W. F. Shropshire, Troy Station, Obion county. 

J. B. Cox, Nettle Carrier, Overton county. 

E. W. Easley, Linden, Perry county. 

James Sloan, Benton, Polk county. 

B. M. Webb, Cookeville, Putnam county. 

John E. Pyott, Sulphur Springs, Rhea county. 

J. A. Newton, Kingston, Senn county. 

James L. Watts, Springfield, Robertson county, 

G. W. Jarman, Murfreesboro, Rutherford 
county. 

Laban Riseden, Huntsville, Scott county. 

Moses E. Deakins, Dunlap, Sequatchie county. 

Daniel G. Emert, Sevierville, Sevier county. 

F. A. Tyler, Memphis, Shelby county. 

T. J. Fisher, Carthage, Smith county. 

J. R. Lawrence, Indian Mound, Stewart 
county. 

George R. Anderson, Union Depot, Sullivan 
county. 

C. W. Callender, Gallatin, Sumner county. 

A. M. Watson, Portersville, Tipton county. 

Robert 8. Smith, Hartsville, Trousdale county. 

W. J. Nash, Sharp’s Chapel, Union county. 

J. D. Cummings, Spencer, VanBuren county. 

A. M. Burney, McMinnville, Warren county. 

H. Pressnell, Jonesboro, Washington county. 

James Anderson, Waynesboro, Wayne county. 

E. H. Hatcher, Dresden, Weakley county. 

Thomas L. Mitchell, Sparta, White county. 

John B. McEwen, Franklin, Williamson 
count 


A. D. Norris, Austin, Wilson county, 
Joun M. FLFMING, 


State Superintendent. 
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OUR TERMS. 

The subscription price of the TENNESSEE 
Scnoo. JouRNAL is as low as any similar periodi- 
cal on this continent, while we shall spare no 
pains or expense in making it equal to any in 
point of style. 

Single subscriptions, $1.50. 

Ten or more subscriptions, $1.25 each, and one 
copy to the person getting up the club. 

We will send the TENNEsSEE ScnooL Jour- 
NAL and Home and School, to one address, for 
$2.50. 

All orders must be accompanied with the cash 
or post office money order. 

Communications in regard to subscriptions or 
other business relating to the JouRNAL, should 
be addressed to the publishers, Tavel, Eastman & 
Howell, Nashville. 





Every School District in our State should be 
supplied with the “Clerk and Treasurer’s Record,” 
made by Tavel, Eastman & Howell. 

Some of its points of excellence are, width of 
page—avoiding the necessity of dividing many 
words, or running over the edge of the page in 
the minutes ; freedom from printing over the Cash 
Book part, enabling the Clerk to keep accounts 
with his teachers in the same book and space for 
specifying the items. 

In that portion of the book devoted to the 
Scholastic Census, the spaces for 18 to 21 have been 
left out, as they will never be required again, and 
there is no use in keeping a record of them. The 
space thus gained prevents the crowded appearance 
and gives ample room for the longest names and 
distinct figures. 

Many copies of the above book are in use in 
different parts of the State, and are giving entire 
satisfaction. Price $15.00 per dozen. 





For the convenience of Teachers desiring posi- 
tions or employment, and of Principals, Directors, 
Trustees, and other officers wishing the services of 
Teachers, we will keep a Register at the office of 
Publication of the ScHoot JouRNAL, in which we 
will inscribe the names, residence and qualifica- 
tions of applicants for situations or employment, 
and also inquiries made for teachers—all of which 
we will notice in these columns. Hoping that it 
will be of service to both sides, we invite corres- 
pondence in relation to the above. 
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fl BOOKS FOR TENNESSEE SCHOOLS. 


Wich | Before using and adopting other books, teachers and school officers should see the 

i] UNIVERSITY SHRIEnS OF THE=ZT BOOBS, 
MW which are all new, beautiful, and admirably adapted to their purpose, and include among their number 
COMMODORE MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 




































in which has just been published, and which is the most elegant and interesting of all Text-Books. 
Ve To enable the schools of Tennessee to make ready use of these most excellent books, we herewith give prices 
i i for first introduction: 
ii Retail _Intro- Retail _Intro- 
Ki iN SPELLER AND READERS. Price, nog HISTORIES. Price. — 
Hi iiecieal Petenet sinessaisisapenntisn-ccrvienccresoens $0 10 $0 7|Holmes’ History of the United States.........$1 50 $1 00 
iH i Holmes’ Elementary Speller .......00..ssssseese = rn Carten’s Elements of General History....-...- 150 100 
i Ho!mes’ First Reader........+00+0 © eeccceeee seveee ~ 20 4 AMMARS, 
t | Holmes’ Gesend  tttaticeenbeniecamcanee = b Holmes’ First gerne in Grammar.........--+ 50 34 
Ai Holmes’ Fourth Readercccccccccccccccccce _ 75  60| Holmes’ English Grammar. ewvvvssvv-rrern 90 60 
i, Holmes’ Fifth Reader...... puiimeetnantieenesclsumiags 1 25 84 FRENCH. 
1% ! Holmes’ Sixth Reader... .......-cssesseeeereeeeeseees 150 1 00/Schele de Vere’s Introduction to French-....- 75 50 
| GEOGRAPHIES, Schele de Vere’s French Grammart......+..... « 175 117 
Me Maury’s First Lessons in Geography. .......-.+- 3 42 |Schele de Vere’s First French Reader.......... 75 15 
r | Maury’s Intermediate Geography..... - 1 26 84 |Sachtleben’s Guide French Pronunciation.... 60 40 
Maury’s Manual of Geography...... ewe 225 1 50 LATIN. 
Maury's Physical Geography. -.o-ver-oorereovsee 225 1 50 | Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar -.+...++-.-++sessee+ 150 100 
“ SSSSERDETCS. Gildersleeve'’s Latin Exercise Book........-+++ 1 00 67 
vonsaaes pers in Numbers. .-++-++++. = = Gildersleeve’s Latin Lessons and Reader...... 
enable’s Mental Arithmetic.........00++++, esse 5 
Venable’s Intermediate Arithmetic...........++ 60 40 = ee — F 
Venable’s Practical Arithmetic. ........+ sss 1 00 .67 | Johnston & Browne's English Literature..... 150 100 
Venable’s Elementary Algebra-..s...0+.....eseee 150 1 00) Avery's How to Draw, Part 1......ssee -ceoseeee 50 35 
Fairbank’s Business Arithmetic.......00+ss+ss000 150 1 00'Avery's How to Draw, Part 2.......00-seeeeeeeere 60 40 
Single copies (Keys excepted) of works desired for examination, with a view to introduction, will be furnished 
at half the retail price. Send for Circulars. Published by the UNVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
155 and 157 Crossy St., New York. 
W. IRVING CLARKE, Gen’l Agent, 297 Main Street, Memphis, Tenn. tf 





















200 PIANOS and ORGANS, New and second-hand, of first-class makers will be sold at Lower Prices 
for cash, or on Installments, or for rent, in City or Country, during this Financial ——- Horace Waters & Son, 
No. 481 Broadway, than ever before offered in New York. Agents wanted for the sale of Waters’ Celebrated Pianos, 
Concerto and Orchestral Organs. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. Great inducements to the trade. A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, etc. 


WATERS’ ORCHESTRAL ORGANS.—The best yet. Something entirely new. They are not only 
original in design, but are also new in their musical construction, producing more power, and at a lower price, than 
anything ever before accomplished in this line. It has all the superior qualities of the concerto organ—“the soul- 
stirring imitation of the human voice,” &c., intensified, or with greater power, making it not only an elegant and 
powerful parlor organ, but also admirably adapted for use in Churches, Sunday-Schools, and Lodges. Send for the 
new catalogue. A large discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Lodges, etc. Agents wanted. 

janlt Horace Waters & Son, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


SUPERIOR STEEL PENS! 


ASK FOR ESTERBROOK’S! 
Try their Extra Fine No. 333 and Medium No. 444, 


And a Hundred other Styles which they make. 





























MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hsterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company, 
49 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 






WORKE: CAMDEN, N. J. 3m 
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